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Views on 


OCAL governments during the past 10 
years have concentrated on supplying 
the physical needs of their cities, and 
cultural activities generally have lagged be- 
hind, except in the fields of education, li- 
braries, and recreation where great strides 
have been made. More attention, however, 
has been given recently to other cultural ac- 
tivities, such as museums, art galleries, 
music, drama, and the other arts. One small 
city has set up a “commission on human 
values’” to study the social and cultural 
needs of the city (p. 170), and at the national 
level the Congress has recently created a fed- 
eral commission to prepare plans for the 
construction of a civic auditorium and fine 
arts center in Washington (p. 177). Local 
governments in the future will place more 
emphasis on cultural activities. In preparing 
long-range plans cities should provide for an 
inventory of such activities to discover not 
only what the city has but also what it lacks 
in both quantity and quality of cultural 
advantages. 

Official recognition has been given to 
some of the more pressing problems of local 
government by the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations which recently sub- 
mitted a 311-page report to the President for 
transmittal to the Congress (p. 180). Copies 
of the report and of some of the 15 reports of 
advisory committees have been mailed by 
the Commission to many municipal officials. 
An article about the work of the Commis- 
sion and a complete list of the reports will be 
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carried in a subsequent issue of this journal. 
The findings and recommendations of the 
Commission, which was created by the Con- 
gress two years ago, should be helpful in 
solving some of the long-standing problems 
of intergovernmental relationships. 

Small cities now have a guide for the in- 
tegration of fire and police services to pro- 
vide round-the-clock services to the public 
(p. 182). Under such a plan public safety 
officers would place more emphasis on the 
preventive aspects of their work. . . . Many 
cities that wish to retain mass transit service 
probably will have to provide some type of 
subsidy or take over the operation of the 
service (p. 182)... . A guide to the possible 
consolidation of two adjoining cities, as pre- 
pared by a city plan commission, may be in- 
dicative of what other cities can do (p. 183). 

Recent news of interest to municipal offi- 
cials includes: federal approval of urban re- 
newal plans of 17 cities (p. 180), creation by 
a small city of a committee to study the 
needs of the city and recommend a 10-year 
capital improvement program (p. 181), in- 
creasing the cost of fire protection service 
provided to outside areas (p. 184), approval 
by the Milwaukee city council of the check- 
off of union dues (p. 185), consideration by a 
California city of an annexation fee to be 
paid by property owners (p. 186), veto by 
the mayor of Los Angeles of a proposed ordi- 
nance providing flat wage rates for em- 
ployees who are members of craft unions 
(p. 186). 
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Human vs. Physical Needs of Cities 


By KENT MATHEWSON* 
City Manager, Martinsville, Virginia 


The needs of cities go beyond streets, bridges, and buildings to include education, cultural 
activities, health programs, and other community services expressing human values. 


CITY manager is a salesman promot- 

ing the idea of a better community. 

No finer product can be chosen. Let 

the manager salesman make sure, however, 

that he is not selling his citizen customers 

short—that he is not making a quick dollar 

and a good showing by pushing the easy- 

selling material merchandise in favor of the 

deeper and more durable things of life. The 
temptation is considerable. 

Many managers, including the writer, 
weigh the needs for capital outlay items— 
streets, buildings, utilities—before analyzing 
requests for activities such as health, welfare, 
courts and library. Some say this is because 
managers have traditionally been engineers 
and public works officials. The validity of 
this contention is questionable. It is more 
likely that managers and their public simply 
most enjoy the things that can be seen and 
felt when the alternate choice is the abstract 
and intangible. Just as at home, the man- 
ager might trade for the latest model car or 
TV set before increasing his church pledge 
or the college education insurance policy for 
his boy or girl. 

The community of Martinsville, Virginia 
(estimated population 20,000), is little dif- 
ferent from other fast-growing small com- 
munities. Its physical needs are apparent 
and appealing while its human _ needs, 
though just as real, are hidden or are diffi- 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Mathewson, who has been 
city manager of Martinsville since 1949, was previ- 
ously city manager of Asheboro, North Carolina, and 
assistant to the city manager in San Diego, Califor- 
nia, and Durham, North Carolina. He received his 
graduate training in public administration at the 
Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University. 


cult to appraise. In less than 10 years our 
area has more than tripled through annexa- 
tion while the population has nearly 
doubled. In the budget message delivered 
May 24, 1955, the matter was approached 
this way: 

**In one day, on September 1, 1946, by 
court order, Martinsville was tripled in size 
—from three square miles to over nine 
square miles. From that date to this we have 
been preoccupied day and night with the 
task of providing the basic physical require- 
ments of urban society—streets, sidewalks 
and drainage; water supply; school build- 
ings; sewage system; public buildings and 
utility shops; thoroughfares; parking facili- 
ties; street lights; parks and playgrounds; 
zoning and planning. There has been little 
time for anything else. And from reading the 
preceding nineteen pages of this budget mes- 
sage it would appear that the end of our 
physical needs is nowhere in sight. There is 
little question, however, that tremendous 
strides have been taken in catching up. 

*“How well have we fared in that same 
period of time in meeting our human needs 
—teen age behavior problems; welfare serv- 
ice; court procedures; health programs; 
prison administration; education for all 
ages, education for non-normal children; 
recreation guidance; library and cultural 
activities; and law enforcement? We are re- 
minded every day that our world-wide soci- 
ety has made far greater progress in the ap- 
plication of the physical sciences than the 
social sciences. Have we here at home given 
sufficient attention to our community’s hu- 
man values? You are urged to score the 
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HUMAN VS. PHYSICAL NEEDS OF CITIES 


charts on the cover of this message and satis- 
fy yourself as to the results.” 

The charts referred to on the cover of the 
budget message were two simple quizzes, 
similar to those used in Look magazine, to be 
filled out by placing a check mark in the 
proper box. One chart or quiz was headed 
“Community Attention to Physical Needs” 
and listed the 10 physical items mentioned 
in the above-quoted portion of the budget 
message, starting with streets, sidewalks and 
drainage as number one and ending with 
zoning and planning as number 10. One of 
three scores was to be assigned to each of the 
10 items: below average, four points; average, 
eight points; better than average, 12 points. 

The other chart dealt with ‘Community 
Attention to Human Needs”’ and listed the 
10 items covered above with “teen-age be- 
havior problems”’ listed as one and going 
through to “law enforcement” as number 
10. These also were to be rated four, eight or 
12 points. The quizzes were designed to an- 
swer three questions about the community: 
1. Are we meeting our needs? 2. Are our ef- 
forts in balance? 3. What is our score? 

While each member of city council in 
taking the quiz came up with a different 
score, without exception each councilman’s 
score indicated that our community has 
given more attention to our physical needs 
than to our human needs, and by sizeable 
margins. The newspaper reproduced the 
quiz charts so that all citizens could rate the 
community’s attention to physical and hu- 
man needs. The newspaper editorially rated 
the 10 physical and 10 human needs and 
gave their reasons for scoring the various 
items as they did. Their total score for the 
community’s attention to physical needs was 
a strong 96 and the best they could say for 
attention to human needs was a “‘just pass- 
ing’ 72. Ratings by individual citizens fol- 
lowed the same pattern. 

The budget message went on to draw 
more clearly the distinction between human 
and physical requirement of a community in 
these words: “‘We all receive considerable 
satisfaction from a construction plaque or a 
cornerstone. They represent something tan- 
gible—something that can be seen and felt. 
Yet we all know that bricks and boxwood do 
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not in themselves make a home—only a 
house. It takes parents devoting themselves 
to social, cultural and religious values to 
transform that house into a home. So it is of 
a city—we may have the finest buildings and 
streets and utilities—all the physical require- 
ments, but without equal attention to the 
human values—programs designed to mect 
our human needs—we will have a fine house 
but no home.” 

The next paragraph of the budget mes- 
sage attempted to show the need for serious 
thought about our human needs when it 
said: ‘‘Because our human needs are intan- 
gible they are hard to measure. It is difficult 
without conscientious study to determine 
where we stand. It is felt that our juvenile de- 
linquency problem in Martinsville has be- 
come significant. Considerable progress has 
been made in our educational program, yet 
our school authorities will be the first to say 
that certain phases have been seriously neg- 
lected. Certain aspects of our welfare serv- 
ice deserve attention. Our health program 
has barely scratched the surface. Courts and 
prison administration should be assisted. 
Cultural activities are virtually nonexistent, 
and library and recreation administration is 
limited. Small but potentially serious pock- 
ets of crime exist within our city that are 
aided and abetted by many of our citizens.” 

The means for getting the answers on our 
human needs, and later the impetus for ac- 
tion was proposed in this way: ““We have a 
permanent planning commission composed 
of the best qualified citizens available to 
continuously plan for our physical needs. 
We spend a large portion of each council 
meeting discussing physical requirements of 
the community. Your manager seemingly 
spends a like amount of time and energy on 
the physical aspects of the city’s growth. 
Nowhere does there seem to be a corre- 
sponding interest in the human needs of our 
citizens. Accordingly, it is recommended 
that the mayor be authorized to appoint a 
study group of our finest citizens from all 
walks and stations of life to be known as the 
‘Mayor’s Commission on Human Values.’ 

“It is proposed that the chairman divide 
the group into approximately ten subcom- 
mittees—each assigned a specific field of 
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study. The commission should be given 
ample time to examine all aspects of its as- 
signment with the request that, if possible, 
its report of findings and recommendations 
be submitted within the next twelve months. 
Local, state and national authorities on 
health, welfare, courts, prisons, juvenile de- 
linquency, law enforcement, recreation, fine 
arts, libraries, education and related fields 
should be invited to appear before the ap- 
propriate subcommittees. Your manager 
and all department heads will make all de- 
sired information at our command available 
to the group. If desired, one of our nearby 
universities could furnish the services of a 
trained executive secretary to assist the 
group in their work.” 

The section of the budget message on 
“Human vs. Physical Needs” took but a 
small amount of the 30 minutes total deliv- 
ery time. In spite of the fact that matters 
covered in the message included items rang- 
ing from a plan “‘to save the downtown” by 
building a wide peripheral traffic artery on 
all four sides of the business district to the 
needs for a two and a quarter million dollar 
sewage improvement project, it was imme- 
diately apparent that the “Mayor’s Com- 
mission on Human Values’’ caught the pub- 
lic’s eye and ear. 

The budget message was read to the city 
council before a standing-room-only crowd 
of 300 persons at the county courthouse, 
both hearing and seeing the message and 
budget for the first time. Following a cus- 
tom, engraved invitations each year are 
mailed by the mayor and the council to the 
heads of every business, manufacturing and 
civic organization in the city asking them to 
urge attendance of their employees or mem- 
bers at the reading of the manager’s annual 
budget message. The reading of the message 
this year was broadcast “‘live’’ and the fol- 
lowing day’s newspaper printed it in full in 
addition to a front page news story. 

Two weeks later at the public hearing on 
the budget the plan for a ‘“‘Mayor’s Com- 
mission on Human Values”’ produced an ex- 
cellent and enthusiastic turnout of citizens. 
The council unanimously authorized the 
mayor to appoint such a commission. It is 
expected that approximately 100 of our best 
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citizens from all walks of life will serve ac- 
tively on the commission. They will be di- 
vided into the 10 subcommittees with per- 
sons assigned by interest and qualifications. 
The general chairman and 10 subcommit- 
tee chairmen will form the over-all steering 
committee. 

One of the nation’s outstanding graduate 
schools of public administration has been in- 
vited to assign one of its interns as executive 
secretary for the commission. The Institute 
for Research in Social Science at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina hopes to assign one or 
more of its graduate students to the commis- 
sion as research assistants. 

Two citizens voluntarily started a bank 
account in the name of the ‘‘Mayor’s Com- 
mission on Human Values” by each deposit- 
ing $100. They requested that the money be 
used to help pay the cost of printing the com- 
mission report or for defraying travel ex- 
penses of guest speakers invited to appear be- 
fore the commission. It is likely that other 
citizens will join suit, and some of our in- 
dustries may make sizeable contributions. 

All cities have planning commissions for 
physical needs. Most large cities have coun- 
cils of social agencies. There seems to be a 
void, particularly in the smaller cities, of 
planning commissions for human needs. 
This community seems to want to meet the 
challenge. We will know how serious the 
citizens are a year from now. 

Much will depend on the depth of their 
moral and spiritual desires. It was on this 
note that the budget message was brought 
to a close: ‘When any thought is given to 
human needs and human values it is recog- 
nized that every aspect of such consideration 
is not only touched by religious values but, 
in fact, the very basis and fabric of human 
needs are cast in terms of religious consider- 
ations. It gives hope and enthusiasm, there- 
fore, to contemplate the contribution our re- 
ligious leaders and ministers can make to the 
work and membership of the commission. 

**May the year 1955-56 be one of light, 
bringing our human values in step with our 
physical achievements in order that (quoting 
from the Athenian Oath) ‘we will transmit 
this city, not only not less, but greater and 
more beautiful than it was transmitted 
to us.’”’ 





The Cultural Activities of Cities* 


By ORIN F. NOLTING 
Assistant Director, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


All levels of government will give more attention in the future to the cultivation 
of the fine arts. 


OCAL governments in the United 
States today provide many cultural 
activities and contribute financially 

to the support of others. Prior to 1900 public 
education was the chief local cultural activi- 
ty, but early in the 20th century and espe- 
cially during the 1920’s many states passed 
laws to enable cities to establish libraries, 
parks, recreation facilities, bands, museums, 
and other cultural activities. Since the end 
of the second world war municipalities have 
greatly expanded these activities and have 
undertaken new services in the arts field. In 
addition, some cities help support cultural 
activities provided by citizen groups, such as 
museums, orchestras and other music, zoos, 
little theaters, and so on. 

The cultural activities of cities in the 
United States, unlike the practice in Europe, 
are not subsidized by the federal and state 
governments with the exception of state 
grants for education and some aid for public 
libraries. If the federal government should 
change its policy, however, and participate 
in the further development of the arts, state 
and local activity in this field probably 
would be greatly expanded. 

A survey of municipal activity in the fine 
arts field, made by the International City 
Managers’ Association early in 1955, shows 
that comparatively few city councils have 


* This article is based on a report prepared for 
the XII Congress of the International Union of 
Local Authorities to be held in September at Rome, 
Italy. A portion of the report was published in the 
1955 Municipal Year Book and ii: .uded a discussion 
of education, libraries, and recreation which is 
omitted from this article. See also Clarence H. El- 
liott, ““Municipal Responsibility for Cultural Activi- 
ties,” Puptic MANAGEMENT, October, 1953, pp. 
218-222. 


given much attention to the question of 
aesthetics in community affairs. Most cities 
rely solely on the public library, the school 
system, and the recreation department to 
provide cultural activities. A brief review is 
presented here of what American cities are 
doing in the arts field and the attempts that 
are being made to get federal government 
participation. 
Museums 


Of the 3,000 museums in the United 
States, more than double the number 25 
years ago, the 100 largest museums have a 
combined income of more than $18 million 
a year, according to the American Associa- 
tion of Museums. Museums are classified 
broadly as art, history, science, industry, and 
general museums. Many are closely connect- 
ed with school systems or with the local pub- 
lic library. Museums are owned and oper- 
ated by citizen-created agencies; by federal, 
state, and local governments; by universi- 
ties; and by industries. 

One in every four of the cities over 10,000 
population has one or more museums. A 
total of 257 cities have 298 museums, 110 of 
which, or 37 per cent, are government- 
owned and operated (98 by cities, 6 by 
states, and 6 by counties). City governments 
provided 64 per cent of the $8,674,000 spent 
by 126 museums which reported their ex- 
penditures for 1954. This does not include 
any of the museums in such large cities as 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, New York, and 
San Diego. The chief support for these and 
many other museums comes from private 
endowments, gifts, and membership dues. 

Among the 38 museums in cities over 
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250,000 reporting museum expenditures are 
18 city-owned museums for which the city 
paid all or nearly all of the operating ex- 
penditures in 1954, including Detroit, San 
Francisco, Milwaukee, Newark, St. Louis, 
Baltimore, Rochester, New. Orleans, Oak- 
land, Kansas City (Missouri), San Antonio, 
Long Beach, Memphis, and Minneapolis. 
Other large cities which met a large portion 
of the operating cost of museums are Bir- 
mingham, Dallas, Fort Worth, and Phila- 
delphia. Thirty-seven cities with populations 
of 10,000 to 250,000 contributed all or near- 
ly all of the operating costs of their museums 
in 1954. In some cities there are large state- 
owned museums, as in Columbus, Ohio; 
Richmond, Virginia; Tucson, Arizona; 
Shreveport, Louisiana; Newark, New Jer- 
sey; and in Los Angeles County the county 
foots the total bill of $625,000 a year. 

Many of the largest and best known mu- 
seums are owned and operated by incorpo- 
rated groups of citizens, but the local gov- 
ernment often contributes toward the oper- 
ating cost, as in Chicago, New York, Buf- 
falo, Denver, and San Diego. Other cities 
which made substantial contributions to- 
ward the cost of nongovernmental museums 
are Norfolk, Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, St. 
Paul, Wichita, Des Moines, Seattle, Cincin- 
nati, Syracuse, Charlotte (North Carolina), 
Stamford (Connecticut), and Springfield 
(Massachusetts). 

Another group of cities in which the city 
government made only a small contribution 
to nongovernmental museums included At- 
lanta, Albany, Cleveland, Nashville, Spo- 
kane, Flint, Pasadena, and Houston. Final- 
ly, eight cities over 100,000 made no con- 
tribution to the support of privately operated 
museums: Akron, Boston, Corpus Christi, 
Hartford, Savannah, South Bend, and 
Worcester. 


Music 


The chief cultural activity of many people 
is music, and the support for most activities 
in this field comes from private sources. 
Available in numerous cities are choral so- 
cieties, record collections (often in public 
libraries), societies for chamber music, an- 
nual festivals, nonprofit radio stations, edu- 
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cational television stations, and music ap- 
preciation courses. 

The first municipal bands were estab- 
lished about 50 years ago by Baltimore and 
Denver. Two cities, Baltimore and Los An- 
geles, have bureaus of music. During the 
1920’s many cities organized bands financed 
by special tax levies. Now one-half of the 
states have authorized communities to make 
special tax levies in support of municipal 
bands and orchestras. Cities in another dozen 
states may provide funds for music through 
special charter or home rule provisions, 
according to a 1949 survey by the American 
Music Conference. 

A total of 181 cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion in 1954 spent $1,014,000 on communi- 
ty bands. Cities appropriating the largest 
amounts were Long Beach $179,000, Phila- 
delphia $75,000, Detroit $50,000, Baltimore 
$44,000, Miami $43,000, and San Francisco 
$25,000. Fifteen other cities spent between 
$10,000 and $25,000, and of the remaining 
160 cities 31 appropriated from $5,000 to 
$10,000 and 129 cities less than $5,000 each. 

One-tenth of the one thousand orchestras 
in the United States are professional, about 
200 are college groups and the remaining 
700 are community orchestras composed of 
citizens. In 1920 there were only about 100 
orchestras in the United States. One-third of 
the 700 community orchestras are in cities of 
50,000 population or less. Some of the 
groups are known as municipal symphony 
orchestras but most are sponsored by citizen 
associations. Among the states North Caro- 
lina provides an annual subsidy of $20,000 
to the North Carolina Symphony which 
takes music to communities. The full orches- 
tra of 65 musicians plays in the larger towns 
and a Little Symphony composed of 25 
players goes to the smaller towns. 

Fifty-three cities over 10,000 population 
spent $541,000 in support of symphony 
groups in 1954 with San Francisco providing 
the largest appropriation, $100,000, for such 
an orchestra. Other cities which spent fairly 
large amounts for symphonies were the 
Chicago Park District, $95,000; Baltimore, 
$70,000; Philadelphia, $50,000; Indianapo- 
lis, $50,000; Detroit, $47,500; Denver, 
$32,500; and Cincinnati, $25,000. Cities 
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which spent between $10,000 and $25,000 
on symphony orchestras were Buffalo, Kan- 
sas City (Missouri), Louisville, New Or- 
leans, Austin, Houston, Madison, Sioux 
City, and Toledo. Thirty-five other cities 
spent $10,000 or less on symphony or- 
chestras. 

The first municipal grant for opera was 
made by Philadelphia in 1923 when the city 
appropriated $15,000 to a local opera com- 
pany but after a few seasons the subsidy was 
discontinued. A few cities now sponsor sum- 
mer operas in concert form and in outdoor 
amphitheaters called ‘‘opera under the 
stars” generally financed in part by the city 
and in part by public-spirited citizens. 
Among the cities where such opera is con- 
ducted are Seattle, Kansas City (Missouri), 
and St. Louis. Other cities which make con- 
tributions toward opera associations are 
New Orleans, Fort Worth, and Miami 
Beach. 


THEATER 


The United States is perhaps the only 
major country in the world where the legiti- 
mate theater is not regularly subsidized by 


the national government. All such theaters 
are privately owned and only 279 were 
available for professional productions in 
1953, a decline of about 60 per cent in the 
past 30 years. There were 425 professional 
theater groups, including 159 stock com- 
panies most of which are summer stock com- 
panies developed chiefly in the late 1930's 
and early 1940’s. The nonprofessional thea- 
ter groups include 1,858 in colleges and uni- 
versities, 26,800 in high schools, 1,437 com- 
munity groups which engage in the art as an 
avocation, and 121 summer stock com- 
panies. In addition, there are more than 
100,000 miscellaneous nonprofessional ama- 
teur groups.! 

None of the legitimate theaters are owned 
or operated by national, state, or local gov- 
ernments. Only a few professional groups 
are government subsidized, one by the state 
of Virginia and one each by New York City 
and Philadelphia. With respect to the non- 
professional theater groups, however, most 

1 The Plight of the Living Theatre in the United 
States (New York: National Theatre Arts Council, 
1954). 22pp. 
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of high school and many college and univer- 
sity groups are sponsored by educational in- 
stitutions which are supported by public 
funds. More than 400 colleges and univer- 
sities, many of which are state or local public 
institutions, also offer courses in drama. 
Likewise, many of the community theater 
groups are sponsored by municipal recrea- 
tion departments. 

Among the cities which contributed pub- 
lic funds in 1954 toward community theater 
groups are Madison, Wisconsin; Ogden, 
Utah; Palo Alto and Monterey Park, Cali- 
fornia; and Two Rivers, Wisconsin. Cities 
that made contributions toward children’s 
theaters or civic theaters include Austin and 
Houston, Texas; Portland, Maine; Greens- 
boro and Raleigh, North Carolina; San 
Diego, San Jose, Palo Alto, and Anaheim, 
California; and Sumter, South Carolina. 


OTHER CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Botanical Gardens. Arboretums and botani- 
cal gardens are found in 146 cities in the 
United States. Only 13 arboretums or gar- 
dens were established prior to 1900. Among 
the cities which own and operate such facili- 
ties are Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Fort 
Worth, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Richmond. Others 
are operated by the states of Florida, Indi- 
ana, Nebraska, New York, and Pennsylva- 
nia, and still other arboretums or botanical 
gardens are operated by state colleges or 
universities as in California, Idaho, Iowa, 
Michigan, Virginia, and Washington. While 
some facilities of this type are operated by 
the city under the park department, others 
are privately endowed institutions. 

Koos and Aquariums. Most zoos on the 
other hand are publicly owned and about 80 
per cent are operated by park departments 
or boards. There are approximately 136 zoos 
in United States cities. At least 30 cities have 
aquariums which also are operated by park 
departments, as in Boston, Chicago, Dallas, 
New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, and 
Tacoma. 

In Cleveland the Museum of Natural 
History, which is operated by a private as- 
sociation, operates a city-owned zoo to 
which the city contributed $190,000 in 1954. 
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In Washington the District of Columbia 
contributed $625,000 in 1954 for the opera- 
tion of the National Zoological Park main- 
tained by the Smithsonian Institute. The 
Shedd Aquarium in Chicago received 
$200,500 in 1955 from the Chicago Park 
District, while in Dallas the aquarium is 
operated by the park board at an annual 
cost of $30,000. 

Painting and Sculpture. Only a few cities 
promote painting and sculpture activities, 
although courses in these fields are offered in 
many high schools and colleges. Among the 
cities which appropriated funds in 1954 for 
painting and sculpture are Fort Wayne, In- 
diana; Pasadena, California; Two Rivers 
and Madison, Wisconsin; and Kansas City, 
Missouri. Some city art commissions, as in 
Cleveland and San Francisco for example, 
sponsor annual art festivals or exhibits. 

Architecture. Architecture has a very defi- 
nite cultural influence because it is con- 
stantly in view and available to everyone. 
Many European cities exercise strict control 
over the architecture of private buildings; 
facades generally cannot be changed with- 
out permission of the government. Architec- 
tural control of privately owned buildings 
in the United States is exercised in the main 
through building codes and zoning regula- 
tions which are concerned chiefly with hu- 
man safety and protection of property 
values rather than influence on architectural 
design. 

The courts generally have held invalid 
zoning ordinances based on aesthetic con- 
siderations. But in March, 1955, the state 
supreme court in Wisconsin upheld an or- 
dinance of the small city of Fox Point which 
specifically gives the local building board 
power to pass on the aesthetic values of pro- 
posed dwellings and other buildings. The 
board can refuse to issue a building permit 
if it believes that the exterior architectural 
appeal and functional plan of the proposed 
structure is sufficiently at variance with 
other structures to cause a depreciation of 
property values. Thus a small beginning has 
been made toward actual municipal super- 
vision of the design of private architecture. 

Some states and cities have set up com- 
missions to approve architectural designs for 
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public buildings. The Fine Arts Commis- 
sion in Washington, D.C., for example, has 
jurisdiction over the design of all buildings 
erected in the Mall area of that city. Among 
the largest cities with art commissions are 
Baltimore, Boston, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Denver, Kansas City (Missouri), Los An- 
geles, New Haven, New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, and St. Louis. Most of the 
commissions are appointed by the mayor. 
Duties include passing on all public build- 
ings and the design and location of monu- 
ments and other works of art placed on city 
property. 
FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


The United States government does not 
subsidize or promote local cultural activi- 
ties, but recent developments indicate that 
this policy may be changed. Ten bills intro- 
duced this year in the 84th Congress would 
provide for federal participation in the fine 
arts.? Some of these bills propose grants to 
states for the development of art programs 
and projects, not to exceed $5,500,000 per 
year. Grants would be made on the basis of 
plans submitted by the states with a limit of 
$100,000 to any one state. The grants would 
assist the states to inventory existing pro- 
grams; assist in the construction of public 
and other nonprofit centers for music, dance, 
theater, literature, architecture, painting, 
sculpture, the hand arts and crafts, and 
other cultural arts; assist in preserving ar- 
tistic and historic monuments and buildings 
and sections of cities; assist in developing 
programs designed to supply leadership and 
training in the field of cultural arts; and 
authorize the Secretary of State to make 
grants for research and experiments in cul- 
tural arts. 

Other proposals in the bills are a program 
of cultural interchange with foreign coun- 
tries “‘to meet the challenge of competitive 
coexistence with communism” and creation 
of a commission “‘to advise the federal gov- 
ernment on ways to encourage artistic and 
cultural endeavor and appreciation and to 


2 The bills introduced in the House of Represent- 
atives during the first six months of 1955 were 
H.R. 631, 3133, 3700, 4893, 5756, 6713, 5724, 1825 
(passed), 6777, and 6874. 
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provide awards of merit.”” One of the 10 
bills, H.R. 1825, passed by both houses of 
Congress late in June, creates a federal com- 
mission to prepare plans for the construc- 
tion in Washington of a civic auditorium 
and a music, fine arts, and mass communica- 
tions center. A House subcommittee held 
hearings on the other bills early in July. 

The Administration bill (H.R. 5756), in- 
troduced on April 20, 1955, provides for the 
creation of a Federal Commission on the 
Arts. It would carry out the recommendation 
of the President in his State of the Union 
message delivered to the Congress on Janu- 
ary 6, 1955, in which he said 


In the advancement of the various activities 
which will make our civilization endure and 
flourish, the federal government should do more 
to give official recognition to the importance of 
the arts and other cultural activities. I shall rec- 
ommend the establishment of a federal advisory 
commission on the arts within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to advise the 
federal government on ways to encourage artistic 
and cultural endeavor and appreciation. 


Under this bill the President would ap- 
point a commission of 21 members which 


would undertake studies and make recom- 
mendations “for encouragement of creative 
activity in the performance and practice of 
the arts and of participation in the appreci- 
ation of the arts.”” The studies would be con- 
ducted by special committees of specialists in 
the fields involved. 

Final passage of any of these bills would 
herald a change in the long-standing policy 
of the federal government in not subsidizing 
the fine arts. The first bill proposing federal 
activity in this field was introduced in the 
46th Congress in 1877. It called for the crea- 
tion of a council on art matters. One or more 
similar bills have been introduced in almost 
every congress during the past 70 years. One 
of the few bills to pass was one creating the 
Commission of Fine Arts in 1910 to advise 
the Congress and the White House in mat- 
ers pertaining to art. This Commission dur- 
ing the past 45 years has been concerned 
chiefly with the design of federal buildings, 
works of art, and monuments. In the 1930’s 
the government provided work for unem- 
ployed persons under the WPA Federal Arts 
Project. 
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Since the end of the second world war nu- 
merous proposals have been made for federal 
promotion of cultural programs. In 1948 a 
privately sponsored Committee on Govern- 
ment and Art was created by leading nation- 
al art organizations. In its report presented 
to the President in May, 1954, the Commit- 
tee suggested that he appoint five commis- 
sions which would have veto power over 
federal art projects. The existing Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts would advise on architec- 
tural and artistic activities in the District of 
Columbia, and the Smithsonian Art Com- 
mission would advise on the national collec- 
tion of fine arts. New advisory commissions 
would be set up on architecture, on the dec- 
oration of federal buildings, and on the in- 
ternational exchange of art. No action was 
taken on the recommendations of the 
Committee. 

While the report of the Committee on 
Government and Art was being formulated, 
the President in 1951 requested the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts to institute a survey of 
the activities of the federal government in 
the fine arts. The result was a 141-page sum- 
mary of the Commission’s findings which 
was submitted to the President in 1953. The 
report reviewed the activities of federal, 
state, and local governments in the field of 
art. 

During 1953 and 1954 a total of 14 bills 
were introduced in the 83d Congress propos- 
ing federal grants in the fine arts field. At 
hearings held by a House Subcommittee in 
June, 1954, the concept of federal aid was 
endorsed in some degree by all of the wit- 
nesses, including spokesmen for labor unions, 
libraries, learned societies, city planning 
groups, the theater, the symphony, the 
opera, and recreation associations, and the 
two-day hearings were published in a 349- 
page report. But the subcommittee in a 
majority report issued in September, 1954, 
recommended that none of the bills be passed 
because “‘we do not believe this is a proper 
area for the expenditure of federal funds. It 
is a matter better suited for state, local, and 
private initiative.” 


* Art and Government (Washington, D.C.: The 
Commission of Fine Arts, 1953). 141pp. 
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Thus while 14 bills died with the 83d 
Congress, an important action was taken by 
that Congress in August, 1954, in appropri- 
ating a $5 million emergency fund for the 
President to use “to meet unusual circum- 
stances arising in international affairs.’’ The 
President asked that part of this fund be used 
as “‘seed money” to support an expanded 
program of performances overseas by out- 
standing American musical, acting, dancing, 
and performing groups. More than a score 
of projects are under way this summer. 
Among the groups sent overseas under 
State Department auspices with the cooper- 
ation of the American National Theater and 
Academy are the show Porgy and Bess, the 
NBC Symphony of the Air, the New York 
City Ballet, and the Philadelphia Sympho- 
ny Orchestra. 

This cultural counter-offensive abroad 
against Soviet propaganda, according to the 
Milwaukee Journal, has ‘produced results 
little short of amazing”’ and it is encourag- 
ing some members of Congress as well as art 
organizations to promote federal participa- 
tion in art programs at home. Sponsors of 
the bills that are before the 84th Congress do 
not contemplate extensive federal subsidy 
for the arts but hope that some federal par- 
ticipation will result in greatly increased 
financial support by individuals, founda- 
tions, and state and local governments. 

This briefly is the history of the efforts to 
obtain more federal government participa- 
tion in the fine arts field. The administration 
bill, H.R. 5756 referred to above, currently 
before the 84th Congress, was accompanied 
by a letter from Secretary Hobby of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to Speaker Sam Rayburn which read in 
part: 
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Throughout the great epochs of history, civili- 
zation has been importantly exemplified by 
masterworks of art and architecture, music and 
the dance, drama, and literature. Achievements 
in these fields represent, of course, one of the en- 
during criteria by which history appraises any 
nation. 

Yet there are many respects in which we lag 
behind other nations in the general position we 
accord to the arts in our society. For example, 
new ways should be sought to bring the enjoy- 
ment of and participation in the arts to more of 
our people. We should also find ways to develop 
individual talents in the arts... . 

Federal encouragement of the arts should go 
forward in accordance with the traditional prin- 
ciples which the American people believe should 
guide the relationship of their national govern- 
ment tc them. The draft legislation therefore rec- 
ognizes three essential government principles: 
(a) that the growth and flourishing of the arts de- 
pend upon freedom, imagination, and individual 
initiative; (b) that the encouragement of creative 
activity in the performance and practice of the 
arts, promotes the general welfare and is in (the) 
national interest; (c) that the encouragement of 
the arts, while primarily a matter for private and 
local initiative, is an appropriate matter of con- 
cern to the United States Government. 


CONCLUSION 


Municipalities in the future will give more 
attention to cultural activities in addition to 
the programs in the well-established fields of 
public education, public libraries, and recre- 
ation. This includes art galleries and muse- 
ums, orchestras and other musical activities, 
theater productions, and other related ac- 
tivities. Some cities will provide such ac- 
tivities and others will serve as a focal point 
for all groups, public and private, engaged 
in these endeavors and help promote them. 
The city of the future will make provision in 
its long-range plans for an inventory of cul- 
tural activities to discover not only what the 
city has but also what it lacks in both quality 
and quantity of cultural advantages. 
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TV Reports 


Corpus Christi, Texas, has completed six 
months of weekly television programs re- 
viewing city government activities and pro- 
grams. The 30-minute program is presented 
each Sunday afternoon at 2:30 p.m., and 
City Manager Russell E. McClure has acted 
as moderator on most of the programs, ap- 
pearing with city employees in a question 
and answer type of program. The first pro- 
gram in January featured the city’s accom- 
plishments in 1954 and plans for 1955, and 
subsequent programs have dealt with such 
topics as the five-year improvement pro- 
gram, revisions of the charter, and efforts of 
the city to secure an adequate water supply. 
The programs in July were devoted to vari- 
ous phases of the city budget. The city also 
has a 15-minute radio program each Satur- 
day evening when the events of the week are 
reviewed. 


Movies and Slides 


Job opportunities for high school gradu- 
ates are shown in a motion picture produced 
in color and sound for Quincy, Massachu- 
setts. The film was produced jointly by the 
Quincy Chamber of Commerce, the city 
school department, and Boston University 
with cooperation from a number of industri- 
al and business firms. The film runs for 30 
minutes and presents an over-all view of the 
various types of jobs available locally for 
young men and women. The film will be 
shown to students in junior and senior high 
schools in Quincy and other cities. 

Maywood, Illinois (30,000), is presenting 
its story of public services by showing color 
slides of municipal activities to civic, service 
and church groups. The slides have been 
taken by a member of the village manager’s 
staff and include shots of actual field opera- 
tions including many before and after views 
of public improvements. The slides are cata- 
logued for each of six village departments 
and can be shown in conjunction with talks 
on specific services or on general municipal 
services as desired. Village officials partici- 


pate by supplying a commentary on each 
picture at showings to different groups, and 
more than 500 citizens have seen the slides. 
A new series of color slides is being devel- 
oped to show charts and graphs of revenue 
and expenditure and departmental opera- 
tions. It is expected that the program will 
expand in the fall when the majority of civic 
and service organizations become active 
again. 


Reporting to Citizens 

Ottumwa, Iowa, has distributed a six- 
page leaflet explaining the necessity for 
sewer service charges and setting forth the 
schedule of charges. ... Columbia, South 
Carolina, has issued a booklet, entitled What 
Price Water?, which reviews the history of the 
municipal water system and describes the 
facilities for intake, purification, laboratory 
testing, and distribution. . . . Kinsley, Kan- 
sas, has issued a booklet describing accom- 
plishments of the municipal government 
during the past decade, together with proj- 
ects to be undertaken in the near future. . . . 
Tax leaflets have been issued recently by 
Englewood, New Jersey; Mount Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania; Kalamazoo, Michigan; and 
Sarnia, Ontario, Canada. In addition to es- 
timated revenues and expenditures, the 
Kalamazoo leaflet describes the capital im- 
provements to be undertaken during 1955. 
. .. When sewer cleaning and tree mainte- 
nance projects are under way in Oak Park, 
Illinois, the workers on the job place folders 
in each mail box of residences fronting the 
street to describe why and how the work is 
being done. The folder on street trees, for 
example, states that “the public trees on 
your street are being cared for today as part 
of the comprehensive tree maintenance pro- 
gram of your village’’ and presents questions 
and answers on the work that is being done. 
It is planned to extend the use of the one- 
page folded sheet to other activities such as 
street parking, street repairs, street lighting 
projects, refuse collection and water main 
repairs. 
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Recent Trends in Urban Renewal 
and Redevelopment 


EVENTEEN cities have received ap- 
proval from the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency of their urban renewal plans 
for “‘workability” thus making them eligible 
for federal aid. The cities which have recent- 
ly had their program certified in this way 
are Baltimore, Maryland; Mobile, Alabama; 
Morristown, New Jersey; North Tarrytown, 
New York; Kansas City and St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; and Gallatin, Tennessee (see Pusiic 
MANAGEMENT, April, 1955, p. 88 for earlier 
approvals). Boston and St. Louis are the first 
two cities in the country to receive federal 
grants for urban renewal demonstration 
projects. In Boston the emphasis is on devel- 
oping techniques for working through neigh- 
borhood advisory groups in planning and 
carrying out an urban renewal project. The 
St. Louis project is designed to help develop 
acceptable standards for measuring obso- 
lescence and inadequacy of commercial and 
industrial structures. 

Bills dealing with one or more phases of 
urban renewal and redevelopment have 
been on the calendars of at least 19 state 
legislatures in 1955, according to the Nation- 
al Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials. A redevelopment enabling 
law was passed in North Dakota, making it 
the 31st state to have redevelopment legisla- 
tion permitting the use of eminent domain to 
acquire blighted urban areas for resale to 
private developers. Similar bills were defeat- 
ed or never came to a vote in New Mexico, 
Texas, Washington, Utah, and Iowa. 

The city council of Sacramento, California, 
has announced the policy for urban redevel- 
opment that “the right to buy, lease, sub- 
lease, use, or occupy land in redevelopment 
projects without discrimination or segrega- 
tion based upon race, color, creed, national 
origin, or ancestry should properly be consid- 
ered in the nature of a civil right and that 
appropriate steps should be taken to safe- 
guard and protect that right.’’ Other actions 
of this nature include new laws in New York 
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state forbidding racial or religious discrimi- 
nation in any housing—whether public or 
private—that is in any way backed by gov- 
ernment funds; a ruling by the state board of 
tax appeals in Columbus, Ohio, that the 
value of property is not based upon race, 
creed or color and that a home owner cannot 
ask for lower property tax rates on the claim 
that Negroes are settling in the neighbor- 
hood; and the announcement that the Fund 
for the Republic, a Ford Foundation body, 
has appropriated $100,000 for a comprehen- 
sive study of the Negro housing problem. 


To Strengthen State and 
Local Government 


TATE and local governments must be 

strengthened because the success of the 
federal system of government in the United 
States depends largely upon the performance 
of the states and their political subdivisions 
according to the recently issued report of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions (see Pick of the Month). 

To strengthen local governments by de- 
centralization, the Commission has recom- 
mended: (1) allocating to local government 
those activities that can be handled by these 
units, together with the necessary financial 
resources; (2) giving greater discretion to 
local governments to chose their own form of 
government and to supply themselves with 
desired services; and (3) encouraging the 
states to develop local government through 
the creation of political subdivisions that are 
efficient units for providing governmental 
services and through maintaining local gov- 
ernments that achieve wide citizen partici- 
pation. 

The Commission suggests that the best 
division of civic responsibilities is to “leave 
to private initiative all the functions that 
citizens can perform privately; use the level 
of government closest to the community for 
all public functions it can handle; utilize 
cooperative intergovernmental arrange- 
ments where appropriate to attain economi- 
cal performance and popular approval; re- 
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serve national action for residual partcipa- 
tion where state and local governments are 
not fully adequate, and for the continuing 
responsibilities that only the national gov- 
ernment can undertake.” 

The report summarizes the first official 
study of national-state-local government re- 
lationships since the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1787. The report is divided into two 
parts with the first part reviewing the origins 
of the federal system, the place of the states 
and their political subdivisions in that sys- 
tem, and the nature of many forms of na- 
tional cooperation. The second part con- 
tains studies and specific recommendations 
for the allocation of governmental responsi- 
bilities—federal, state, and local—in the 
fields of agriculture, civil aviation, civil de- 
fense, education, employment security, high- 
ways, health, vocational rehabilitation and 
welfare. Subsequent reports have been pub- 
lished dealing with such specific topics as 
welfare, health, conservation and natural re- 
sources, disaster relief, and shared taxes and 
in lieu tax payments. 


Citizens’ Committee To Recommend 
Public Improvements 


N MERCED, California (17,526), the 
city council has recently taken two steps 
toward the development of a 10-year capital 
improvement program. First, the city coun- 
cil increased the city sales tax from one-half 
of 1 per cent to 1 per cent effective July 1 
this year, with the additional one-half per 
cent earmarked for capital improvements. 
Secondly, the council appointed a commit- 
tee of 100 citizens to study the needs of the 
city for the next 10 years and to recommend 
to the council a 10-year capital improvement 
program. The increase in the sales tax had 
been requested by a resolution passed by the 
unanimous vote of the merchants division of 
the local chamber of commerce. 

The citizens’ committee has been divided 
into five subcommittees. One will study the 
city’s needs for sewers and drains; one will 
study recreation and park needs; another 
will study the needs for additional police and 
fire facilities and the airport’s needs; an- 
other will concern itself with streets and 
bridges; and the fifth, the finance subcom- 
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mittee, will consider the appropriate method 
of financing the projects which the other 
committees propose. The subcommittees ex- 
pect to have their work completed before the 
end of 1955. 

The citizens’ committee represents a cross 
section of all segments of the community in- 
cluding garden clubs, farm groups, business, 
service clubs, organized labor, school people, 
professional classes, housewives, and various 
races and religions.—RussELL J. Cooney, 
city manager, Merced. 


Bans Home Incinerators To 
Control Air Pollution 

HE Los Angeles County board of super- 

visors has banned the use of backyard 
incinerators and open fires for the burning of 
residential rubbish. The action was taken 
following a study by the Los Angeles Air 
Pollution Control District which indicated 
that backyard incinerators contributed sub- 
stantially to the smog problem in the Los 
Angeles area. The county board postponed 
the effective date of the ban on incinerators 
from July 1 to October 1 to meet two major 
objections—lack of adequate refuse collec- 
tion facilities and opposition from residents 
in the area. Only 25 of the 45 incorporated 
cities covered by the ban have adequate 
collection systems, and seven, including the 
city of Los Angeles, have no plan for either 
municipally operated or contracted collec- 
tion systems. 

The California Legislature has passed an 
act establishing a San Francisco Bay Re- 
gion Air Pollution Control District to be 
formed in October. The district will have 
taxing power, and its governing body will 
be made up of supervisors and city repre- 
sentatives from each of the six participating 
counties in the area. 

A committee of authorities in the air pol- 
lution field has been appointed in Cincin- 
nati to study the problem of air pollution 
from diesel-powered buses and trucks and to 
make recommendations based on their find- 
ings. Committee membership includes the 
chief of the municipal bureau of smoke in- 
spection and the director of the public utili- 
ties department. 
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Experts Stress Balancing Urban 
Transportation Needs 


OVERNMENT subsidy for public 
transit is needed to save cities from 
strangling in traffic congestion. That was one 
remedy suggested at a Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House press seminar held June 
22, 23, and 24 in Chicago. A panel of a 
dozen experts faced more than 20 newsmen 
in a two-and-one-half day discussion of ‘““The 
Nation’s Urban Transit Crisis.”” The jour- 
nalists represented newspapers and periodi- 
cals from most parts of the United States. 

The pro-subsidy argument had it that 
government help to other forms of transpor- 
tation—private cars and railroads—made 
competition too stiff for urban transit sys- 
tems which do not get corresponding help. 
Expressways and parking lots were cited as 
examples of the government subsidy given 
to one person with a stake in transportation 
—the driver of a private car—and withheld 
from another—the public transit rider. A 
subsidy to transit could take the form of re- 
lieving the tax burden on transit operators, 
of providing their buses a right-of-way along 
expressways, or underwriting the capital in- 
vestment in a transit operation. 

The experts were at odds at various points 
during the seminar. For instance, a transit 
company operator on the panel spoke of the 
city’s tax on transit profits as an unfair hin- 
drance to better service, and a city manager 
said cities cannot give up that source of rev- 
enue. But the panel agreed in the main with 
these among other points: 

1. There should be a balance in the use of 
private car and public transportation. Since 
World War II, the use of private auto has in- 
creased enormously, and patronage on bus, 
streetcar, elevated, or subway has dropped 
down and down. All evidence is that people 
will keep on buying and using cars, and 
there is where the idea of balance comes in. 
If the car can be used primarily as a kind of 
feeder to urban transit at one end of the line 
and kept for pleasure jaunts and running 
neighborhood errands, then the balance will 
have been partly reached. But transit will 
have to make it attractive, fast and conven- 
ient, for people to choose it over a car at 
some point in their journey. 
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2. The emphasis on expressways primari- 
ly for private cars and on off-street parking 
lots downtown may serve only tocompound 
the trouble it seeks to cure. Such measures 
may merely attract more and more cars 
into downtown centers, causing more and 
more of a jam. At peak hours, even an ex- 
pressway that has a reserved lane for buses 
is small help. For a bus gets bogged down in 
the early-morning or late-evening rush just 
as much as a car. On the other hand, ex- 
pressways that circle the central business 
district and keep cars from clogging the 
heart of a city are a help as are off-street 
parking lots in outlying areas that are close 
to transit stops so that drivers can park and 
take a bus downtown. 

3. The transit crisis is one of many arising 
from urbanization and should be viewed in 
its relationship to the whole urban scene. 
Suburbs and the central city both suffer 
when transit lines do not stretch out far 
enough to make the compact attractions of 
the downtown business district available to 
fringe residents. The residents are isolated; 
the downtown merchants lose business. This 
double disappointment is just one result of the 
general lack of over-all planning in metro- 
politan areas today, and the story is the same 
in regard to water, sewage disposal, garbage 
collection, street lights, and police and fire 
needs. Urban transit is not the only aspect of 
big city living that needs coordination of 
present services and planning for the most 
efficient use of future facilities. The call for 
service makes itself heard regardless of his- 
torical political boundaries. 


Recommends Public Safety Integra- 
tion for Small Cities 


TANDARDS of organization and man- 
power for integrated public safety oper- 
ations in small cities are set forth in Police 
and Fire Integration in the Small City (see Pick 
of the Month). This report, together with 
one to be issued next fall on the subject of 
public safety for all cities, culminates a 
study begun in the fall of 1953 to appraise 
municipal police and fire organizations, 
their responsibilities and resources, and their 
ability to meet contemporary public safety 
requirements. The study was financed by a 
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grant from the William Volker Charities 
Fund (see Pustic MANAGEMENT, November, 
1953, p. 255). 

The report is limited specifically to cities 
under 10,000 population and emphasizes 
throughout the desirability of integrating 
public safety forces for a wider range of 
round-the-clock services to the public and 
the importance of preventive duties for pub- 
lic safety officers. 

Public safety is defined to include police 
service, fire protection, inspectional duties 
including issuance of licenses and permits, 
and other emergency or regulatory services 
that are municipal functions and are not 
performed by any other department. The re- 
port suggests the standards of manpower, or- 
ganization and equipment needed for public 
safety services, depending upon the popula- 
tion of the community; the length of the 
work week; and the standards of services de- 
sired. Further sections deal with personnel 
management, finance, and records systems. 
The discussion of management and proce- 
dures is amplified by 21 charts and figures 
showing shift arrangements and suggested 
records. 


Measures Cost of Consolidation 
for Two Cities 


HE price tag on consolidation of Co- 

lumbia (86,914) and Eau Claire (9,238), 
South Carolina, is about $450,000 per year, 
according to a Columbia city planning com- 
mission report recently released as a guide to 
possible consolidation of the two cities (see 
Pick of the Month). 

The planning commission recommends a 
gradual extension of municipal services to 
Eau Claire over a period of three years to 
bring the city up to the level provided in 
Columbia. Since current annual revenue in 
Eau Claire is estimated at $324,000, while 
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expenditures of $449,000 are anticipated 
during the first year of consolidation, a tax 
increase of three mills on the entire consoli- 
dated city would be required to make up 
the $125,000 difference. 

The report has been prepared as a guide 
to the city councils and other interested citi- 
zens in both cities, but the specific terms of 
consolidation are still to be worked out by the 
two city councils. Issues to be settled include 
setting a date for an election on consolida- 
tion, whether to combine the water plants of 
both cities or continue separate operations 
of the two plants, and whether Eau Claire 
city employees will be retained in their pres- 
ent jobs. 

In extending municipal services gradual- 
ly, the report recommends that the city dur- 
ing the first year after consolidation increase 
fire protection in Eau Claire to reduce fire 
insurance rates and extend administrative, 
engineering, planning, auditing, legal, and 
other services. During the second year em- 
phasis would be placed on fire, police, and 
health protection. The Eau Claire fire sta- 
tion would be enlarged, fire equipment 
would be purchased, the police force would 
be strengthened, and nursing, sanitation in- 
spections, and other health programs would 
be established. The third year following con- 
solidation would see installation of recrea- 
tional and public works programs including 
street cleaning, lighting, traffic signals, fire 
alarms, and other services. 

The planning commission report chal- 
lenges residents of both areas to “‘join hands 
and move forward to a greater destiny for 
this great metropolitan center . . .”’ and ex- 
presses the hope that “‘civic pride and aware- 
ness of the tremendous potential of this area 
for greater prosperity will furnish sufficient 
support to make the proposed consolidation 
a wonderful reality.” 
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Boosts Outside Fire Charge 

HE Saginaw, Michigan, city council early 

in 1955 increased the cost of fire protection 
service supplied to townships to $2.50 per $1,000 
assessed valuation, the maximum allowed under 
Michigan law. The city had announced this ac- 
tion one year in advance, and before the new 
charge went into effect two of the five townships 
organized their own volunteer fire departments. 
The remaining three pay the higher rate, but 
they have indicated plans for setting up their own 
fire departments. The new policy of the Saginaw 
council resulted from a study of the cost of sup- 
plying fire protection outside the city in 1953 
when it was found that such protection cost the 
city taxpayer $4.81 per $1,000 valuation while 
the township taxpayer received practically the 
same protection at a cost of $1.03 per $1,000 valu- 
ation. The city thus placed its rather favorable 
fire insurance rating (class 3) in jeopardy by ex- 
tending protection to the townships. It was esti- 
mated that an additional 55 deficiency points 
would be assessed against the city if contracts with 
the townships were continued with the existing 
equipment and manpower. If the same protec- 
tion were continued to the townships two addi- 
tional pumper companies would have to be added 
to the city’s fire fighting force and if the town- 
ships were to pay for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of these two companies it would cost them 
approximately $95,000 per year or $4.57 per 
$1,000 valuation. It was on the basis of these 
facts that the council adopted the new charge of 
$2.50 per $1,000 valuation. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Portland, Oregon, has adopted an ordinance 
to ban the uninvited solicitations of sales of mer- 
chandise or services by telephone. The ordinance 
classifies such uninvited calls as misdemeanors 
and states that “such uninvited calls have become 
so great in number as to create a serious annoy- 
ance to the residents contacted.” A similar ordi- 
nance has been adopted in Atlanta, Georgia.... 
Phoenix, Arizona, has adopted an ordinance lim- 
iting the liability of the city with respect to dam- 
ages for injuries to persons or property. The city 
will not be responsible for damages sustained 
through defects in sidewalks, streets, bridges, or 
other public facilities unless written notice has 
been filed with the director of public works, and 
the city has failed to make repairs within a rea- 
sonable time. 


Recent Budgets 

Budget documents have been received recently 
from Manhattan Beach, California; Kansas City, 
Nevada, and University City, Missouri; Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina; Mount Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania; Athens, Tennessee; and Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. The Athens budget message 
poses a challenge to the city council with the 
theme of “‘Athens at the Cross Roads.” The budg- 
et contains recommendations for assessment 
equalization, traffic signal modernization, build- 
ing inspection, and other projects to up-grade 
municipal services. The report is reproduced by 
stencil duplicating with use of different colors of 
ink, charts, and maps to add to the presentation. 
The University City budget message contains de- 
tailed tables of revenue and expenditure esti- 
mates, bond retirement schedules, and capital out- 
lay projects for a period of five years. Both the 
University City and Mount Lebanon budgets 
stress the impact of rising population on revenues 
and expenditures. ... The Dalles, Oregon, has 
issued a general obligation bond prospectus for 
additions to the city water system which provides 
general information about the city, together with 
bond schedules and financial statistics of the city 
government. 


Purchasing Developments 

A detailed report on purchasing policies, prac- 
tices and procedures has been submitted to the 
county manager of Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, by a specially appointed purchasing review 
board. The four-member board analyzed present 
purchasing practices and developed a number of 
recommendations including charter revision, a 
purchasing ordinance, rules and regulations, a 
manual of purchasing procedures, and many of 
the more detailed practices which should be fol- 
lowed to secure conformance to law and the pur- 
chasing, inspection, and storage of commodities 
at the lowest cost. Various sections of the report 
deal with warehousing, specifications, inspection, 
competitive bidding, contracts, emergency pur- 
chases, and other procedures. ... Appraisal of 
land should be separated completely from nego- 
tiations for land in the acquisition of rights-of- 
way according to a report recently prepared by 
the Tax Research Association of Houston and 
Harris County (see Pick of the Month). The re- 
port was prepared at the request of the mayor of 
Houston to provide suggestions and specific rec- 
ommendations for organizing the purchase of 
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rights-of-way to safeguard against dishonest and 
unethical practices. ... An analysis of city gov- 
ernment purchases over two years in Pendleton, 
Oregon, showed that 59 per cent of the dollar 
volume is purchased locally, 32 per cent of the 
purchases are for items not available locally, and 
the remaining 9 per cent of the purchases are 
made outside the city where a local source of 
supply exists. 


Municipal Government Training 


Department heads of the village of Wester- 
ville, Ohio, recently completed a course in “‘Lead- 
ership and Supervision Methods.” Sessions for the 
course which lasted two and one-half hours each 
and ran for five weeks covered the following sub- 
jects: principles of organization and administra- 
tion, responsibility and authority, delegation of 
duties, human relations, and training employees. 
. .. The first four students to complete the two- 
year city manager training program at Cornell 
University have received master’s degrees in 
public administration. The program was in- 
augurated in September, 1953, and combines 
business and public administration with courses 
in engineering, city planning, and law... . The 
establishment of the Nova Scotia Municipal Bu- 
reau has been announced by the Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs at Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. The new bureau will provide research and 
information services for the provincial govern- 
ment, municipal governments in the area, and 
for five organizations of municipal officials. . . . 
Boston University next fall will inaugurate a new 
evening program of training in fire administra- 
tion. This will be the first program of this type 
given by any college or university in the eastern 
part of the United States. This new course, which 
will be offered through the University’s Institute 
of Public Service, will be designed to make bet- 
ter officers of men already at officer levels and to 
equip fire fighters for the officer ranks. 


Authorizes Union Check-off 


The Milwaukee city council has adopted a 
resolution providing for a check-off of union dues. 
The payroll deductions for union dues will apply 
to organized city employees who authorize such 
deductions, and the plan is dependent on union 
representatives who are to supply payroll author- 
ization cards and to handle the distribution of the 
dues collected to their respective locals. The an- 
nual cost to the city for making these deductions 
is estimated at $4,640, plus an initial expenditure 
of $3,900 for the purchase of forms, supplies, and 
equipment. The plan will go into effect in Janu- 
ary, 1956. 
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Police and Traffic News 

The Citizens Research Council of Michgan 
has recommended that the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment should use one-man police patrol cars in at 
least some parts of the city on some shifts. The 
report points out that nine cities over 500,000 
population are making some use of one-man 
cars.... Holden, Massachusetts, has adopted 
traffic regulations governing the authority and 
duties of the police, traffic signs and markings, 
parking regulations, operation of vehicles, and 
the display and storage of materials on streets. 
. .. Lubbock, Texas, has adopted an envelope- 
type ticket for parking violations; almost 70 per 
cent of the parking tickets now are paid through 
the mail. ... New York City has begun a spe- 
cialized training program in race relations for the 
city’s 21,000 police. Participating in the initial 
program, which calls for instruction in inter- 
group relations, are 3,000 patrolmen and ser- 
geants. . . . Cities are not allowed to place pri- 
vate advertising on parking meters installed along 
streets which are part of the federal aid highway 
system. The federal law not only prohibits park- 
ing meter advertising but also any commercial 
signs, posters, billboards, or other private instal- 
lations within the right-of-way limits of federal 
aid highways. 


Dedicate New City Halls 

Four cities have recently reported the final 
construction or financing of new city halls. Pon- 
tiac, Michigan, has dedicated a city hall to house 
all departments with the total cost, exclusive of 
land, coming to $1,100,000. Petaluma, Califor- 
nia, has dedicated a new city-county building, 22 
per cent occupied by the county and 78 by the 
city. The building cost $399,000. Milwaukee has 
arranged financing for the construction of a new 
$5,300,000 municipal building. In Titusville, 
Florida, a concrete block municipal building has 
been dedicated to house city offices, the police 
station, and the city council meeting room. The 
building has 3,000 square feet of floor space and 
cost $18,000. 


Grades Recreation Facilities 

A grading schedule has been established by the 
parks and recreation department in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, to serve as a guide for the develop- 
ment of existing playgrounds and playfields and 
for the purchase of land for development of new 
facilities. In a recent report submitted to the city 
council (see Pick of the Month) the factors defined 
and considered for priority rating of playgrounds 
and playfields are population density, incidence 
of juvenile delinquency, existing facilities, the 
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suitability of site with reference to highways, 
drainage, and zoning, the size of the area, and the 
age of residential subdivisions. Points are as- 
signed for population density, for example, on a 
scale from one to 25, depending on the number of 
persons per acre in the area served by the play- 
ground or playfield. The density of 14.9 to 19.4 
persons per acre, is scored as 25 points indicating 
the greatest need for the facility as measured by 
that factor. Other factors are established in the 
report for priority rating of city-wide parks and 
neighborhood parks, and a number of maps of 
proposed facilities are included. 


Prepares Budget Manual 

A budget manual] prepared by the office of 
administrative management in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, contains complete instructions and sample 
forms for the preparation of departmental budget 
requests. The forms include estimates for regular 
expenditures; position and salary schedule; reve- 
nue estimates; equipment and capital outlay; 
membership requests for city employees in profes- 
sional organizations; travel requests for the fiscal 
year; capital improvements of a permanent na- 
ture; “facility budget requests” for field offices, 
fire stations, branch libraries, and so on; and 
quarterly allotment schedules. In addition, de- 
partments are asked to submit a letter of justifica- 
tion analyzing and describing its functions and 
objectives and the volume of work anticipated, to- 
gether with a summary of the current year’s ac- 
tivities showing increases or decreases in the work- 
load, major problems encountered during the cur- 
rent year, and discussion of major additions or 
modifications to the work program for the coming 
fiscal year. 


Capital Improvement Program 


A five-year capital improvement program for 
Hawthorne, California, has been prepared by 
City Manager Meno L. Wilhelms. Project pro- 
posals were submitted to the city manager by 
each city department head, and the proposals 
were reviewed and incorporated into three sepa- 
rate programs for the general city, the airport, 
and waterworks. Priorities were assigned to the 
projects and recommended financing was indi- 
cated. Each project proposal includes a descrip- 
tion and indication Of purpose and need; esti- 
mates of future costs for annual operation, main- 
tenance, and repair; status of plans, specifications 
and site acquisition; and the endorsement by the 
city manager together with recommended financ- 
ing as broken down by general revenue, utility 
revenue, general obligation bonds, federal aid, 
special assessments, and other sources. 
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Vetoes Union Wage Rates 


The mayor of Los Angeles has vetoed a city or- 
dinance providing for flat wage rates for city em- 
ployees who are members of craft unions. Under 
the ordinance such employees would have been 
paid at identical rates with wages negotiated by 
the Associated General Contractors in private in- 
dustry. In his veto message the mayor pointed out 
that working conditions in the construction indus- 
try are characterized by seasonal unemployment, 
layoffs and other delays which do not apply to 
city employment and that construction wages are 
generally higher than those paid by other com- 
parable industries in the area. He stated further 
that the ordinance would apply to only a few 
workers, and “‘it seems highly improper to me to 
use one standard for determining the rates of pay 
for these employees and a different standard pre- 
scribed by the city charter for all other city 
employees.” 


Considers Annexation Fee 


Santa Clara, California, is considering the 
adoption of an annexation fee to be paid by prop- 
erty owners desiring to come into the city with 
charges of $50 for areas up to two acres, $100 for 
areas of two acres up to five acres, and $250 for 
areas larger than five acres. The move is being 
studied following a report submitted by City 
Manager Joseph F. Base which showed that the 
city had considerable expense including engi- 
neers’ fees and legal publication costs for annex- 
ing uninhabited territories. The report pointed 
out that charges were not needed for capital im- 
provements in the annexed areas because pres- 
ent subdivision regulations are comprehensive 
enough to take care of all facilities, which must 
be installed by the real estate developer. The 
facilities that are required by the subdivision 
regulations include sewer and water lines, street 
paving, curbs, gutters, sidewalks, street lighting, 
street name signs, and other facilities totaling, on 
the average, $1,030 per residential lot. 


Hogs Prefer Cooked Garbage 


Hogs adapt themselves readily to cooked gar- 
bage according to a progress report issued by the 
livestock department of Los Angeles County. The 
report covers six months and deals with the heat 
treatment of residential garbage as feed for swine. 
The studies show that the cost of processing the 
garbage is approximately 80 cents per ton where 
a minimum of 60 tons per day is processed. Other 
tentative findings are that no visible nutritional 
deficiencies have been found and that the cooking 
of garbage may increase baby pig production. 
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Warehouse for City Supplies 


A 40 X 100-foot sheet metal warehouse has 
been built in Ukiah, California, to provide space 
for storage and inventory control for municipal 
supplies. The building was erected at a cost of 
$10,500 plus $2,250 for shelves and other equip- 
ment. Items are stored to serve the electric dis- 
tribution system, the gas manufacturing and dis- 
tribution system, water supply, sewage disposal 
plant, airport, golf course and other municipal 
departments. The shelves and bins in the ware- 
house have been especially constructed to fit the 
items to be stored. The warehouse also consoli- 
dates all city-owned tools at one location, and de- 
partments can draw tools when needed and return 
them when the job is finished. Stock record cards 
have been designed to identify the items, the us- 
ing departments, the source of supply, cost, and 
the reorder point on inventory control. Reorder 
points have been established by department 
heads, and the warehouseman is responsible for 
keeping the required stock on hand. In addition 
to storage areas, the warehouse includes an office, 
repair rooms for the water and electric depart- 
ments, a paint storeroom, and a room for police 
department lost, found and stolen articles. 


Testing Police Tests 


The Baltimore, Maryland, city service com- 
mission has been validating its police recruitment 
examinations by comparing test scores with sub- 
sequent success of rookie patrolmen in training 
school and in actual police work. The tests were 
found to be generally adequate when measured 
by performance on the job. It was recommended, 
however, that a test of penmanship be included 
since it was found that some police patrolmen 
write so poorly that their reports are unaccept- 
able. Other findings were that minimum educa- 
tional standards need not be an absolute require- 
ment for taking the examination and that age re- 
strictions might be raised or lowered according to 
recruitment needs because chronological age is a 
somewhat artificial measure. 


Adopt Subdivision Regulations 

Ferguson, Missouri, has adopted land subdi- 
vision regulations providing for the recording of 
preliminary and final subdivision plats, together 
with minimum standards of design for residential 
areas. Improvements required include streets, 
sidewalks, water and gas mains, grading, drain- 
age, sidewalks, street signs, and street trees. The 
minimum lot size is 7,500 square feet... . The 
revised subdivision regulations for Kansas City, 
Missouri, have been published as a guide for real 
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estate developers in a 26-page booklet printed in 
three colors. The booklet discusses the ways in 
which land subdivision guides the development 
of the community and illustrates ideal neighbor- 
hoods through the coordination of residential 
areas, business districts, and traffic facilities. 
Sample preliminary and final plats are included 
as illustrations. The revised subdivision regula- 
tions were discussed recently as the subject on a 
municipal television program. 


Adopts Personnel Rules 


Ottumwa, Iowa, has adopted personnel rules 
and regulations governing city employees. The 
rules assign over-all responsibility for personnel 
administration in the city manager, subject to 
civil service requirements, and a personnel officer 
to be appointed by the city manager and to carry 
out various personnel duties including mainte- 
nance of the classification plan, personnel rosters; 
and other duties. Subject to statutory require- 
ments of the state of Iowa, the rules provide that 
the city will negotiate with individuals or em- 
ployee organizations to hear grievances and pro- 
posals concerning terms and conditions of em- 
ployment. The personnel rules state further that 
“interpretations and agreements reached by such 
negotiations shall take the form of personnel 
memoranda issued by the city manager which 
shall supplement the personnel rules and regula- 
tions established by city council action, but shall 
be in accordance with the principles therein estab- 
lished.”’ Other sections of the rules deal with clas- 
sification, pay, recruitment, promotion, hours of 
work, separations, discipline and grievances. 


Plans for Physical Development 


An interim general plan has been submitted to 
the Palo Alto, California, planning commission 
culminating more than one year of work on the 
part of the city planner and an outside consult- 
ant. General recommendations include future de- 
velopment to preserve the residential areas of the 
city, an annual economic analysis of existing com- 
mercial districts to facilitate orderly integration 
of older commercial areas with new development, 
provision for expanded automobile traffic, a con- 
tinuous capital improvement program, and en- 
couraging the development of light manufactur- 
ing enterprises, research and product develop- 
ment installations, and similar types of land use 
to complement the residential character of the 
city and of Stanford University (see Pick of the 
Month). Public hearings were held during vari- 
ous steps in the development of the general plan 
which is intended to serve as a policy guide for the 
future physical development of the city. 
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Studies Public School Costs 


The impact of population increase upon pub- 
lic school systems is illustrated in a recent report, 
Cost of Education in Lower Bucks County, prepared 
by the Lower Bucks County Branch of the Bureau 
of Municipal Research and Pennsylvania Econo- 
my League. The study covered 14 school dis- 
tricts in the Philadelphia area where the average 
costs of education per public school pupil have in- 
creased 52 per cent in the past four years while the 
number of pupils enrolled in public schools has 
increased 83 per cent—from 11,000 to over 
20,000. The increased costs of education are ac- 
counted for by reduction in the size of school 
classes, the construction of new facilities, the cost 
of borrowing money, and increased cost for opera- 
tion and maintenance of school buildings. A vari- 
ety of financial data, enrollment figures, and 
other statistics are presented for the 14 school 
districts surveyed. 


Plans for Civil Defense 


The recently established civil defense and dis- 
aster plan for Ciark’s Summit, Pennsylvania, in- 
cludes eight organization units: control center 
and communications, police and auxiliary police, 
firefighting and rescue, warden forces, engineer- 
ing, transportation services, medical services, and 
emergency welfare services. The plan was devel- 
oped from the practice mobilization of civil de- 
fense units during the nation-wide alert on June 
15. Borough employees are used as far as possible 
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for the various organization units supplemented 
by auxiliary police, public utility personnel, doc- 
tors, dentists, and other volunteers. The plan in- 
cludes specific procedures for civil defense alert 
and for other emergencies. 


Recent Personnel News 

San Bruno, California, has joined the neigh- 
boring cities of South San Francisco, Daly City, 
and Milbrae in the use of common classes and 
salaries for basic jobs. This kind of cooperation is 
expected to reduce inter-city competition and to 
eliminate the cost of annual salary reviews. San 
Bruno recently adopted a classification and pay 
plan as a result of a survey conducted by the Cali- 
fornia State Personnel Board’s Cooperative Per- 
sonnel Services. . . . The city council of Newark, 
New Jersey, has passed a resolution requiring a 
loyalty oath from all city employees. The resolu- 
tion requires city employees to fill out a question- 
naire asking if the employee is or was ever a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, or if the employee is 
or was ever a member of any of the 303 organiza- 
tions on the Attorney General’s list of subversive 
organizations. The personnel officer has reported 
that more than 70 per cent of the oaths and ques- 
tionnaires have been signed and returned. When 
all the forms have been returned, they will be 
processed by the city clerk and then turned over 
to the city council which will decide on what 
steps should be taken next. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Omaha, September 19-22, 1955. 


American Society of Planning Officials— 
Montreal, September 25-29, 1955. 

International Union of Local Authorities— 
Rome, Italy, September 26—October 1, 1955. 

National Recreation Association—Denver, 
September 27—October 1, 1955. 

American Public Works Association—Mil- 
waukee, October 2-5, 1955. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
Philadelphia, October 2-6, 1955. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, October 5-8, 
1955. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 


ing, Inc.—Washington, D.C., October 16-19, 
1955. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
New York City, October 16-19, 1955. 

National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials—Cleveland, October 16- 
20, 1955. 

Civil Service Assembly of the U.S. and 
Canada—Cincinnati, October 23-27, 1955. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—Pittsburgh, 
October 24-27, 1955. 

American Public Health Association—Kansas 
City, Missouri, November 14-18, 1955. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
—Miami, November 20-23, 1955. 

American Municipal Association—Miami, 


November 27-30, 1955. 
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Way. Tax Research Association of Houston 
and Harris County, 819 Union National Bank 
Building, Houston 2. 1955. 18pp. 
A Pitot PLAN For SHERIDAN. School of Public 
Administration, University of Denver. 1955. 
43pp. 





THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


Tue Commission on INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELA-P LANNING” Your Community. By L yle C. Kyle. 


= —————_—_— 


~ Governmental Research Center, 
Kansas, Lawrence. 1955. 23pp. 

Proposep CapiTAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM. 
City Manager, City Hall, Hawthorne, Cali- 
fornia. 1955. 33pp. 

Report ON THE INTERIM GENERAL PLAN. Com- 
mercial Department, City Hall, 1313 Newell 
Road, Palo Alto, California. 1955. 98pp. 
$1.25. 

SrreeT TREES FoR ANCHORAGE. City Planning 
Commission, P.O. Box 400, Anchorage, Alas- 
ka. 1955. 28pp. $1. 

SUBURBANIZATION OF MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY 
Wrruin STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREAS. By 
Evelyn M. Kitagawa and Donald J. Bogue. 
Scripps Foundation, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 1955. 162pp. $1.80. 

SUBURBANIZATION OF SERVICE INDUsTRIES WITH- 
In STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREAS. By Ray- 
mond P. Cuzzort. Scripps Foundation, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 1955. 71pp. $1.05. 

Pustic HEALTH TECHNICAL Report ON SALK 
Poviomyeitis Vaccine. United States Public 
Health Service, Washington 25, D.C. 1955. 
93pp. 

Housinc FOR THE AGED; REpoRT AND REcoM- 
MENDATIONS. Philadelphia Housing Associa- 
tion 1717 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 3. 1955. 
10pp. 

WorKABLE PROGRAM FOR URBAN RENEWAL. Ad- 
ministrative Department, Danville, Virginia. 
1955. 53pp. 

WorKABLE PROGRAM FOR URBAN RENEWAL. 
Mayor’s Office, City Hall, Philadelphia 7. 
1954. 55pp. 

RerusE COLLECTION AND DisposAL PRACTICES IN 
Vircinia Cities. League of Virginia Munici- 
palities, 905 Travelers Building, Richmond 19. 
1955. 14pp. $1. 

Tue Syracuse Fire ALarm System. Bureau of 
Municipal Research, City Hall, Syracuse, 
New York. 1955. 19pp. 

PoticeE AND Fire INTEGRATION IN THE SMALL 
Crry. By Charles S. James. Public Adminis- 
tration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 1955. 84pp. $2. 

PRIORITY-PROGRAM PLAN OF DEVELOPMENT FOR 
Park AND RECREATION Areas. City Hall, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. 1955. 30pp. 

Cost or EpucaTIon In Lower Bucks County, 
1952-55. Pennsylvania Economy League, 
Lower Bucks County Branch, 435 Radcliffe 
Street, Bristol. 1955. 57pp. 
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NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 











: Same . 
. Current Previous Lowest Highest 
Item Basis . Month . : 

Figure Month tata 1954 in 1954 

Consumers’ Price Index!.... 1947-49 = 100 114.2 June 114.2 115.1 114.3 115.2 
Municipal Bond Index’... . % yield 2.54 7-14 2.40 2.31 2.26 2.51 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’... .. 100,000 pop. 76 May .74 .68 59 1.13 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘. . . In 1000s 129 June 132 120 66 120 


Construction Cost Index’... 1947-49 = 100 124.3 May 123.9 121.7 121.2 123.3 





! United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 
justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 
yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 
on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


* U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
Now Being Used By More Than 850 Cities and Towns 
HOW IT WORKS 


You write, wire, or telephone for information on what is considered best practice 
in handling a specific management problem, what other cities are doing about it, 
what the trend is, etc. In addition to replies on specific inquiries, subscribing cities 
receive (1) from one to 12 subscriptions to the monthly journal Pustic MANAGE- 
MENT, (2) from one to 10 copies of The Municipal Year Book, and (3) one copy each 
of special information reports issued monthly. Partial list of recent reports: 


Controlling City Expenditures Guideposts on Assuming Manager Position 
Increasing Supervisors’ Effectiveness Management Records, Construction Projects 
Police Suppression of Vice Municipal use of Radio and Television 
Local Disaster Preparedness Planning Performance Standards for City Employees 
Use of Citizen Advisory Committees Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs 


Management of City Owned Real Estate Administration of Utility Franchises 


WHAT IT COSTS 


MIS is available to all cities and towns on a subscription basis regardless of form 
of government. The fee varies with the size of the city from $35 for under 5,000 
population to $400 for cities 250,000 to 500,000. For more details write: 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 





























Now Available 


HANDBOOK FOR COUNCILMEN 


IN COUNCIL-MANAGER CITIES 


Prepared by Councilmen for the Guidance of 
Members of Local Governing Bodies 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


1. The Work of the City Council 3. Duties Between Council Meetings 
Determination of Policy What Must the Councilman Know? 
Supervision of Administration The Councilman’s Public Relations 
Selection of a City Manager Other Duties Between Meetings 
Other Council Appointments 4. Relationship of Council to Manager 

2. City Council Meetings What to Expect from the Manager 
Organization Council’s Contact with Employees 
Council Rules How to Judge Administration 
Conduct of Meetings Certifying Action to Manager 
Informal Meetings The Council as an Employer 
Council Committees 5. Personal Liability for Official Acts 
Adoption of Ordinances Legislation and Administration 
Budget Consideration Interest in Contracts 
Relations with Colleagues Privileged Communications 
Council Meeting Rooms Ethics and Etiquette 


Appendix A. A Check List for Councilmen 
Appendix B. Selected Bibliography 
Comments of councilmen who reviewed preliminary draft: 

“I believe the subject matter is excellent and should prove valuable as a 
guide, particularly to new and inexperienced councilmen.”—Gerorce H. FiscHer, 
Mayor of Saginaw, Michigan. 

“A direct and practical guide for prospective councilmen and a refreshing 


reminder of helpful essentials to those councilmen now in office.”"—RoBert J. 
Benson, Councilman, Kansas City, Missouri. 


“The handbook is exceedingly well done and will be very useful.”—PauL W. 
Wacer, Councilman, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


48 pages 
Price postpaid, single copies $2.00; five or more copies $1.00 each. 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60 Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. aries nl 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; Zoning 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- Sesto Se es aa ae a 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage Cases « Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
Disposal; en on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 





APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS BURNS & McDONNELL 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust : , 
Specializing io the Revaluation of Real Estate Consulting and Designing Engineers 
ersonal Property for Local 
doa tenoens 1 pte oh Kansas City 2, Mo. Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland BG, Han FESS $406 Bass 9h Se, 
MATTHEW CAREY . aan 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE CONSULTANT | GREELEY & HANSEN 
Of Soreet Parking F Bagincers 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Mount Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 


Clemens, Muskegon, River Rouge, Royal Oak, 
and Wyandotte, Michigan, Automobile Park- 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
ing System Revenue Bond Issues. Refese Dispesal 











Box 3703 Kercheval Station 220 South State Street Chicago 4 
Detroit 15, Michigan 
J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY | S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND Planning Consultants 
ENGINEERS City and County master Trade Territory 
Surveys — Reports — Installations surveys—Street plans— ing—Park and Rec- 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls reation plans— plans—Public Buildings 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization —Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans Shopping Districts 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities Consultations and 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 
C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Traffic — Parking — Transportation Electric — Gas — W ater — Sewer 
. Ra e Fi ial and E ic Analyses « 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 Plancing © Feasibility Reports ° een 
415 Church Street Evanston, Illinois ization and Management Studies 
Denver National Bldg. *¢ Denver 2, Colo. 
METCALF & EDDY WORDEN & RISBERG 
ENGINEERS MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and Surveys * Procedure studies * Job evaluation 
Industrial Wastes Problems Maintenance control * Licensing and 
Airfields -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory inspectional procedures 
Statler Building « Boston 16 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - Philadelphia, Pa. 











PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 

nstallations 


Surveys 
" Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management, and The Municipal Year Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 

















—_— 
AS See 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW... 


How to reduce municipal expenditures without reducing municipal services? 


Then you should have this 52-page pamphlet prepared with the assistance of 54 munici- 
pal officials: 


CHECK-LIST ON HOW CITIES CAN CUT COSTS 


$1.00 per copy—25% discount on four or more copies 


Each section contains questions to be checked “Yes” or “No”’—the scoring is quick and 
easy, and the 542 practical suggestions for constructive economy should be of interest 
and help to all mayors, city managers, and department heads. 


 o. 


The City of Rock Island, Illinois (Mayor Carl F. Bauer, City Manager Cornelius Bodine), 
found that 394 of the 542 suggestions were applicable in that city, and the bar chart 
below, from the city’s Annual Report for 1954, shows how the Check-List was used: 





GOOD CITY-HOUSEKEEPING 


380 
COST-CUTTING STEPS TAKEN 
AND TO BE TAKEN* 
247 
147 
{ ¥ 


FISCAL YEAR 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 


*There are 394 applicable suggestions for economy in local government itemized in “Check-list 
on How Cities Can Cut Costs” published by the International City Managers’ Association. This bar 
graph shows the number of those suggestions in effect prior to April 1953, those taken last year, 
and those expected to be taken. The remaining 14 unscheduled involve major policy decisions 
of the City Council. 











Order Today and Learn How Well Your City Rates! 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1955 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL EDITION 


Furnishes more than 100,- 
000 facts and figures about 
2,528 cities. 

Lists hundreds of model 
or typical ordinances and 
where they may be ob- 
tained. 

Supplies yardstick data 
in comparing local organ- 
ization, operating costs, 
methods with other cities. 
Gives individual city sal- 
aries for police and fire 
chiefs; patrolmen and fire- 


PARTIAL TABLE 


PART ONE 

Governmental Units 
Municipal Highlights of 1954 
Metropolitan and Urbanized Areas 
Metropolitan and Fringe Area Changes 
Urban Places and Population 
Governmental Data for Cities Over 5,000 
Urban Counties 


PART TWO 
Municipal Personnel 


Developments in 1954 

Professional Organizations of City Officials 

Salaries of Chief Municipal Officials 

Personnel Organization, Number of Employ- 
ees, Payroll, Hours of Work, Retirement, 
etc.—All Cities Over 10,000 


PART THREE 
Municipal Finance 
Dev elopments in Finance Administration 
Assessment and Purchasing 
Nonproperty Taxes 
Revenues, Expenditures, and Debt 





men; councilmen; pay 
rates for typical jobs; na- 
tional averages for mayors, 
managers, and  depart- 
ment heads. Salary sched- 
ules are particularly use- 
ful in reviewing local pay 
rates. 

Shows data on urban 
counties over 100,000 pep- 
ulation. Useful for fringe 
area comparisons on gov- 
ernment and planning and 
zoning. 





OF CONTENTS 


PART FOUR 
Municipal Activities 

Developments in 1954 in Each City Activity 
Tables Giving Individual Data: 

Planning and Zoning Controls 

Fire Department Data 

Police Department Data 

Municipal Off-Street Parking Lots 


PART FIVE 
Directories of Officials 
Mayors, Clerks, Finance Officers, Public Works 
Directors, Fire and Police Chiefs—All Cities 
Over 10,000 by States 
Mayors and Clerks in Cities 5,000 to 10,000 
Council-Manager Cities and City Managers 


IN ADDITION FOR EACH 
MAJOR ACTIVITY 
New Books and Reports Issued in 1954 
Selected Model Municipal Ordinances 
Analysis of Court Decisions Affecting Cities 


588 pages. Clothbound. No advertising 
Price $10, postpaid 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET, CHICAGO 37 














